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He Made a Difference 



Oi: the innumerable' people : who 

knew A1 Lowenstein, and who were 
weeping Friday night , when we 
learned he had been shot and killed 
m New York, I was far from the clos- 
est confidant I was just one of many 
who, with some reason, called them- 
selves “a friend of'Al’s”— one mem- 
ber of that small army whose lives he. 
nad changed. / 

I remember how sleepy a place 
StanJiord was, poliUcally, when he ar- 
rived. there as an associate dean dur- 
mg my sophomore year, nearly two 
decades ago. It was clear from the 
first time you met him that he 
couldn’t be pigeonholed. One day he 
would be defeating a South African 
official in a debate on apartheid, with 
devastating logic and quick wit The 
next day the head of an Eastern 
European government-in-exile would 
be telling a conference of astonished . 
campus conservatives that'Al Lowen- 
stein was the most effective opponent 
of communism in America. A liberal ; 
in the finest sense of that tradition, 
he was both colorblind and a patriot. ■ 
He fought racism, not racists— the lat- 
ter, he always thought, might be con-' 
verted. He fought the abuse of Ameri- ; 
can power, not America. He wore 
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that American' flag lapel pin in later 
- years with pride. , . ; , - vv •. 

His targets among the students 
bright-eyed .Midwestern 
WASPs, the jocks, the serious engin- 
eers, the people like me, who nor- 
mally would never have thought of 
getting involved in politics, civil 
rights or any of his other passions! He 
went where they were— the frater- 
nity houses, the gyms (he was a 
superb wrestler), the religious-group 
meetings. His message was always the 
whatever the particular issue 
that fired him up that month: you 
can make a difference, make the sys- 
tem work, get outside yourself, there 
IS a lot to be done. 

He had no instinct for the jug ular 
a trait that probably doomed his own 
political career. He was never really 
comfortable or happy working to pro- 
mote himself during his own congres- 
sional Campaigns, and he was never 
as good at that as he was at mobiliz- 
ing those armies of . college kids be- - 
hind some larger cause, such as racial 
justice, : . x 

■ Th® political piiche, “DonT get ma^ ' 
pt even,” was entirely alien to him— 
he always allowed for the possibility , 
of rodemptioH. He’d come back aga in 
and again. If you disagreed with him ' 
on foreign’noUcy, he’d get you in- 'i 

volved with civil rights; If 'hot this . 

month, next. '' 

, After, a few years, when you got 
married and went to graduate school ' 





or started wcirli;, he didia't really ex- 
pect you to make the grand sacrifices 
of time needed to go organize voter 
registration drives and idle like with 
him, but he’d still call or write how 
. and then. His records of telephone 
numbers and addresses— like his day- 
. to-day schedule and plans — were al- 
ways hopelessly chaotic and out of 
-date, so you were forever getting post- 
, cards mailed on his last trip to South 
Africa four months late, forwarded 
three times. Occasionally, you’d still 
get a call at some odd time of night' 
from yet another collage sophombre,' 
15 years your junior, who was'domg 
what you once did— attempting the 
impossible task of coordmatmg ATs 
travel and meetings. The kid had just , 
been told to call you and ask you if 
you could pick A1 up at the airport in 
half an hour and t^e him to so-and- 



so’s apartment. As you drove to the 
airport in the middle of the night, 
you’d wonder if you weren’t too old 
for all this. But the 20 mmutes in the 
car with him were always worth it. 

, LiSteiiing to him describe his newest 
ca:use, and his next . moves-rWhich : 
' werejleternally changing and which 
he| shared with eyeryoue-rryou got a' 
-wtiiff| of delicious hosfaigia for the 
time years ago when ypii a 
slain ‘that season's drtgoh' t^ 

. . And ijeven 'wheh ‘his’ newest ' effort ’ 
'' sounded outlandish 'or absolutely 
‘^dpelpss, you remembered ruefully 
hOw you had-told; him knowingly in - 
the feu of 1967 that he; would never 
be able to use a presidentiar candi- 
; dacy by an unkhOwh senator to de- 
feat a . sitting president and turn the 
country against the Vietnam War. 

As , the generations of college 



sophornores passed through his tute- 
lage and he entered middle age, it 
began to becohie apparent what he 
was--n0t the politician!, lawyer, a'ca- ‘ 
demic or author he sometimes tried 
to be, but a peripatetic one-man 
',‘SChool_for several generations of 
Americans. The examples :in;: his 
; .gourse: varied constantly. 3ome were . 

' . well .chosefi, some. not. But the under- 
lying lesson plahhad^o ! 

; themesf alway saihe; First, that 
" this cra^ lovable country can work, • ‘ * 
Abut it’s Up to yOu. Second, the lesson ; ; ' 
/Learned Handr said ' that mankind ' ; 

’ “has never learned,’but has v never 
quite forgotten; that there may be a 
kingdom where! the least shall be . 
heard and considered side by side 
with the greatest.” ! 

Goodbye, Al: And thanks. 

We’ll t^e it from here. 





